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he is not more justified in putting forth copies of old
work as his own invention than a modern poet would
be, and if designers were forced to put all cribbed orna-
ment between quotation marks, a great deal of con-
temporary decorative work would be peppered with
such signs.

Interlacing lines make a very interesting and some-
times beautiful form of gold-tooled ornament, and if
designed, and not copied, and used either alone or com-
bined with elementary tools, such as leaves, flowers,
dots, &c., allow of innumerable fresh arrangements
without straining the traditional restrictions of the craft.
By this I do not wish to imply that tradition is an
immutable law, for if living, craft tradition must be
always slowly changing under the influence of new
work. In all crafts that have been practised for long
periods certain limitations have come to be accepted as
being proper to the methods and materials employed,
and while these limitations may be expanded here and
there by any developing craftsman, they will in the
main govern his work by acting rather as a guide to the
direction of his progress than as consciously felt restric-
tions of his liberty. There must be some common
ground upon which a craftsman can meet his customers,
some common standard of valuation, if his work is to
give pleasure to its users: tradition based on a common
knowledge of past achievements in the crafts is the basis
of this standard.

A craftsman who tries to ignore tradition is like a man
who having invented a new language finds that there is
no one who can understand what he says. To what
extent it may be justifiable to overstep the traditional
limits of a craft is a matter of good taste, and although
this is a term much derided by the present generation as
suggesting stuffy academic art, it does mean something